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‘LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER, COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DIE.’—Bieve. 
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PRISONER’S HARP. 





For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
THE ACORN. 
[BY A DISCHARGED CONVICT.] 


I saw a little acorn drop 
From off ap oaken bough, 
And find a humid resting place 
Among the grass below. 


Ere Jong its nut-brown shell was burst, 
A tender germ appeared, 
And soon above the fertile ground 


A little sapling reared. 


Its buried roots began to spread, 
Its branches to expand, 

Till with its verdant foliage 
The village green was spanned. 


The merry songsters of the vale 
Lodged in its ample shade, 

And many a school-boy’s joyous game 
Around its trunk was played. 


As towering in its youthful pride? 
“Twas levell’d to the ground, 
While aged fathers we pt aloud, 


To hear the axe resound. 


*T was moulded into wooden walls, 
With hearts intrepid mann’d, 
And now it floats upon the sea, 


The guardian of our land. 


It keeps the foeman from our shores, 
No proud appressor deigns 

To plant his standard near our homes, 
Or desecrate our fanes.* 


I saw a lovely infant smile 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

And never was a sweeter child 
By fondling mother prest. 


She gazed upon its sparkling eye, 
That beamed with love and truth, 
And watched iis varied charms unfold, 
Which form the gallant youth. 


* Our poetic friend will allow us to chide him a fittle 
for etringing bis ‘ Prisoner’s fiarp’ to the praise of war. 
God never designed that ‘tall oaks,’ frou: which ‘ little 
acorns grow,” should be devoted to the destruction of 
man by his fellow-man. It is only the perverseness of 
depraved hearts that can thus turn the biessings of God 
in the productions of nature, to the injury of man. 
Hence peans to war, or any of its instrumentalities, 
should never be sung, especially by one who can string 
his harp so tunefully to 

* My long-forgot Bible, my sister’s last dower,’ 
Unless, indeed, he has really ‘forgot’ the God-inspired 
precepts of that Bible, which enjvin on us to love our 
enemics, and to forgive those who trespass against us. 
“Lhe best ‘ guardians of our laud’ are love and peace.— 


TEps. Pris. Fo. 


Though like the little acorn nursed 
In homes obscure and dim, 

The destinies of a mighty realm 
Were wisely shrined in hin, 


Hie grew, and flourish’d like the oak, 
His genial influence spread, 
And on his much-lov’d country’s brow 


Undying lustre shed. 


Its noblest bulwark he became, 
Its greatest conquests won, 

And nations love to sing his praise ,— 
That child was Washington. 





PRISONERS PRIESD. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
ARSON. 


The crime of arson, at common law, is the 
malicious and wilful burning of the dwelling- 
The punish- 
ment of arson was death by the ancient Saxon 
laws, and in the reign of Edward I. this sentence 
was executed by a kind of lex talionis for the in- 


house or out-houses of another. 


cendiaries were burnt to death. Inthe reign of 
Henry VI. it was, under some special cireum- 
stances, made to amount to the crime of high 
treason. It was afterwards made felony, but 
wwith tha benefit of clergy. 
capital in the reign of Henry VUI., and contin- 


An exception should 


It was again made 


ues so to be in England. 
also be made of a short period under the Con- 
queror, when all captial punishment was abolish- 
ed. ‘This crime was made capital in Massachu- 
setts by the colony law of 1652, and continued by 
re-enactments in 1705, 1785, and 1805, and by the 
Revised Statutes of 1835, 

In 1652, it was a capital offence for any one, 
of 16 years and upwards, willingly and felonious- 
ly to set on fire any dwelling-house, store-house 
or mecting-house. In 1705, it was enacted, ‘ that 
if any person, of the age of sixteen years and up- 
wards, shall willingly and maliciously, by day or 
night, burn the dwelling-house of another, or oth- 
er house parcel thereof; or any house built for 
public use; any barn having corn, grain or hay 
therein; any mill, malt-house, store-house, shop 
or ship; the person so offending as aforesaid, shall 
be deemed and adjudged to be a felon; and shall 
suffer the pains of death accordingly.’ 

The severity of this law was somewhat mit- 
igated in 1785, by confining the capital offence to 
the burning of a dwelling of another, and that be- 
tween the setting and the rising of the sun. The 
law of 1805 confines the capital offence to the night 
time, which is understood to be between the shut- 
ting in of the twilight in the evening and its ap- 
pearance in the morning; and when any person 
shall wilfully and maliciously set fire to the 
dwelling-house of another, or to any other build- 
ing, and by the kindling of such fire, or by the 
burning of such other building, such dwelling- 
house shall be burnt in the night time.’ By the 
law of 1830, a further mitigation is found, in the 
provision, that if it shall be proved that there was 
no person lawfully in the dwelling-house so burnt, 
the punishment, instead of death, shall be im- 
prisonment in the State Prison for-life—and a 
similar provision is contained in the revised code. 

To justify the severity of the punishment, it is 
described as an offence of great malignity, not 
only as against the right of habitation, which is 





} 


fusion which necessarily attend it. This argu- 
ment in favor of levelling the distinction between 
murder and arson, in the punishment of these 
crimes, was formerly urged with some variation 
in favor of placing the crime of Burglary upon 
the same level. ‘The experiment of punishing the 
erime of Arson with death, has been long tried in 
the State, and we still suffer from its prevalence. 
The question is, how to prevent the commission 
of so ruinous a crime; which at certain intervals 
breaks forth with most overwhelming distress 
and In 1797, this crime prevailed to 
an alarming extent in Boston, with less than 
one fourth of its present population, and with all 
the terrors of the death penalty to those who so 
A publication of that 


terror. 


frequently committed it. 
date says, ‘For several weeks, almost every 
newspaper has given an account of fresh instances 
of setting fire to buildings of one kind or another;’ 
and the writer enumerates nine cases of arson, 
burglary and robbery, all of them then capital of- 
fences, in the months of February and March. 
Since 1797, at different intervals, there have been 
seasons of great alarm from the frequent oecur- 
rence of fires in Boston, prior to the establish- 
ment of an organized fire department. Since the 
organization of a portion of the citizens whose es- 
pecial duty it becomes to extinguish fires, while 
all others are exempted from this service, the pe- 
riodical occurrence of numerous fires within a 
short space of time, has become more frequent. 
In 1836 and 1837, fires occurred very frequently 
in Boston, and two incendiaries, Russell and 
Crockett, were executed for arson, in March, 
1836, but without any considerable abatement of 


than a year’s time afterwards. 
ous developements in regard to the conduct of 
certain members of the Fire Department, about 
this time, resulting in some necessary reforms, 
was followed by a period of comparative rest. 
During the eight or nine years sinee, there have 
heen several periods of extraordinary alarm and 
terror from fires, 


From October, 1780, to October, 1845, there 
were in Massachusetts four executions for Arson, 


different parts of the State, mdre or less often, 
perhaps, in every year of the sixty-five, only six 
persons have been punished therefor by the laws. 
‘Lhus the infrequency of prosecutions and con- 
victions, arising almost altogether from the na- 
ture of the punishment, has encouraged and em- 
boldened incendiarism. One of the executons re- 
ferred to was that of Stephen M. Clarke, a lad 
of little more than seventeen years of age, who 
was, for setting fire to a building in Newbury- 
port, put to death by the officer of the law, in Sa- 








Sess nesses 


lem, on the 10th day of May, 1821. Although 
the fear of the punishment of death was altogether 
ineffectual, in the moment of temptation, to pre- 
vent him from committing the crime which 
brought it upon him, yet at the time of his execu- 
tion, such was his horror of the untimely end 
which awaited him, tiat it became necessary, 
amidst his cries and lamentations, to force him 
from his cell, and drag him to the place of execu- | 
tion by violence. Could a person of ordinary sen- | 
sibility have received, amidst the parade of sol- | 
diers, and the noise of martial music, the officers | 





of justice dragging, with brutal violence, a youth, 


the alarms of fire until the expiration of more | 


Some very seri-! 


Thus, while the crime has been committed in the 





strangling, in obedience to the laws of the land, 
without in his heart execrating those laws, which 
made such a horrid spectacle necessary? No— 
as much as his crime was detested, still more was 
his punishment. His execution was followed by 
several attempts to set fire to buildings in New- 
buryport. Whether these attem)ts were insti- 
gated or not by this execution, we will not say. 


Q. R. 








ss 


WYATT’S SENTENCE! 


Avusurn, Wednesday, June 23, 11 a, m. 

The prisoner having been brought into Court, Judge 
Whiting ordered him to stand up, and addressed him as 
follows :— . 

You have been convicted of the murder of Ja’s 
Gordon. What have you to say why the sentence 
of the law should not be pronounced upon you? 

Prisoner—My defence is in the hands of my 
counsel, and in their learning and fidelity I trust. 

Tue Covurt— 

You have been tried by a Jury of your own se- 
lection, after the most rigid scrutiny into their in- 
difference. With their verdict, the court are en- 
tirely satisfied. You have been defended by coun- 
'sel who have devoted to you the best efforts which 
learning and eloquence, animated by zeal and fi- 
'delity, enabled them to put forth in your behalf. 
Ie is honorable to the profession, that for you, a 
‘stranger, and a convict in a public prison—those 
‘| have been found who have made, on your defenee, 





‘the efforts usually bestowed upon those who can 
| 


reward them by compensation adequate to their 


‘time and labor. ‘To you those energies have been 


gratuitously given, and it is satisfactory to the 


5 
Court, that you have thus been defended. Our 


purpose has been, throughout this protracted trial, 
to allow you all the indulgence which a minute 


_and close investigation of your case required. And 
/now, that you have been convicted, it remains for 


us to impose the sentence of the law. In cases 
where doubts might linger in the mind of the 


| Court, as to the guilt of the one convicted, it would 


be a painful duty to pass this dreadful sentence. 


It is painfulnow. But a certain conviction of 


your guilt takes away much of the regret incident 


to the discharge of this duty. 
and two cases of conviction and commutation. | 


Your victim was your feliow prisoner, whose 


term of confinement would soon have expired, and 
| who, no doubt, was looking with hope to the day, 
when his prison gates would have been opened, he 
again allowed to mingle with his fellow men, per- 


haps with a resolution of pursuing a better life, 
and with a determination to attempt to regain his 
position in society as a reformed man. What he 
may have had in anticipation from joining wife 
and children, and again claiming the associations 
of relations and friends, we do net know. We 
can only know that by your act his hopes have 
been cut off, and his anticipations blasted. While 
you have defeated his earthly hopes, you have al- 
so sent him tv his account, before the bar of his 
Final Judge, without warning—unprepared—with 
his sins upon his head, where he will meet you as 
an accuser for this mighty and irreparable wrong. 
How will you answer? Here, your excuses and 
defences have been of no avail. How much more 
defenseless will you appear, when you stand be- 
fore the Searcher of Hearts, te whom all secrets 
are known, and from whom nothing is bid, when 
your heart in its nakedness will be exposed to the 
scrutiny of his righteous and unerring judgment. 
For this sin against the murdered Gordon, and for 


acquired by the law of nature, as well as by the} a mere boy, but a fellow-being, to the gallows, | 9} other sins of your past life, you must now pre 
laws of society. but because of the terror and con-| that they might there take away his life by| pare shortly to answer. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
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While to him you gave no time for preparation 
or repentance—to you the humanity of the laws 
you hive defied, all ws t'm:> for preparation. This 
is not the time, nor is this court vested with the 
ministry to admonish you, as to the preparation 
you are to make for the last and great change that 
awaits you. ‘The ministers of the Gospel of con- 
solation and peace, are those to whom you must 
Jook fur aid and comfort, in this preparation. It 
will be a brief space to review the scenes of life, 
which, though few in yeats, we have reason to 
fear have been fruitful in transgression. ‘To the 
counsel of those ministers of the Most High, we 


RID Do 





‘1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
@NTIL {| HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 


STRATED To mE.’—Lafuyetie. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 12, 1846. 














Letter from the Senior Editor. 


Qwing to ill health we were obliged to disap- 
point our*teaders lust week. Such were the ex- 
citing incidents of our journey that we often found 
it necessary to give up all business. We referred 
to the conduct of the Methodists in New-Haven. 








éommend you ; and we earnestly urge upon you 
the duty and necessity of heeding their instructions, 
and laying them to heart, as the only refuge in 
this, the hour of your greatest need, so that as 
you approach the period of life yet allowed you, 
the prospect of the opening grave, and the coming 
judgment, may not strike you with terror, but that 
you may contemplate them with hope and not with 
dismay. 

Your fate is a warning to all, of the danger of 
yielding to the passion of revenge—the most to be 
dreaded of all the demons that haunt the human 
breast. ‘T'o* the gratification of this passion you 
have sacrificed one life, and now the laws of your 
country, and the good of that society of which you 
might have been an honest and useful member, 
demands that your own should be taken, It is a 
sad and melancholy event ; but we hope your ex- 
ample will teach others to reflect upon the danger 
of yielding to temptations until conscience becomes 
seared, and the whole man is converted into a 
creature, guided only by the fury of passion, and 
the impulses of rage. 

On your trial, we guarded your rights, and now, 
after your conviction, we have counselled you to 
that preparation for that most solemn trial that 
awaits you, which is all that remains to us, of 
pgwer, or of counsel, except to pass upon you the 
awful judgment of the law ; which is, that you be 
committed to the custody of the Sheriffof the coun- 
ty of Cayuga, and that you be taken by him from 
this place, to the place from whence you came, 
there to remain until Monday, the 17th day of Au- 
gust next ; and that on that day, between the hours 
of oneand four o’clock in the afternoon, you be ta- 
ken froin that place, by the said Sheriff, to the place 
of execution, appointed by law, and there hung 
by the neck, until you be dead. 





Circumstantial Evidence. 


A stronger illustration of the necessity of the im- 
mediate abolition of capital punishment, says the 
New-York Morning News, was never given than 
in an occurrence, only a few days old, at Roches- 
ter. A mannamed Talbot P. Powers is now in 
prison at that place for arson. In order to create 
an excitement, he lately confessed that he had 
_ murdered a man named Macey, and that he had 
boxed him up and paid a person named Britton to 
¢arry the box away. The authorities instituted 
an investigation and ascertained that on a certain 
night, Powers and Macey had an altercation in the 
former’s house about a debt ; that the latter dis- 
appeared that night ; that blood was found on the 
doorstep the next morning ; that Britton did take 
boxes mysteriously from Powers about that time ; 
that Powers had, and now has, a shirt collar be- 
longing to Macey, stained with blood ; and that 
Macey’s partner, at the period when the said mur- 
der was said to have taken place, made an unsuc- 
cessful search for him. ‘The altercation on the 
night of Macey’s disappearance was heard by sev- 
Ma- 
cey’s private papers and property were also found 
buried under a floor. Now, here is evidence 
enough to cause the strangling of any man, yet 
mark the sequel. A telegraphic communication 
on the subject was sent to the ‘murdered’ man’s 
father at Buffalo, when a reply came that Henry 
G. Macey was alive and well, and that he lives in 
Buffalo. Supposing that Macey had beeng kin- 
less man, and had wandered out of reach of com- 
mutjgation. Powers would have inevitably gone 
to execution! and at some remofe day the commu- 
nity would have been astounded to learn that an 
innocent man had been hanged upon circumstan- 
tial evidence entirely too strong to have been 


doubted. 


éral persons, among others Powers’ wife. 








BARBAROUS. 
been convicted in Columbia, 8. C., of sefting fire to a 
house, and is sentenced to be hanged on the Ist Friday | 
in August inst. What good 
can result from the legal strangling of an infint, too ig- 
norant to understand her crime? It is such circum-! 
stances as this that make the law of capital punishment 
doubly odious. 


A negro girl, aged ten years, has | 


This is most atrocious. 


We went before the Minister and ‘Trustees to so- 
licit the use of their house. 


APPLICATION FOR THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

We stated that we had left home and friends to 
present just at the moment of an execution our 
views of Capital Punishment ; that we were the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, and also Secre- 
tary of the Boston Society for aiding Discharged 
Convicts, of which Dr. Channing was President. 
The name of Channing at once brought to view 
the history of Unitarianism in this country, for 
that name is closely identified with the history of 
that sect. The following dialogue then took 
place. 

Trustee—Q. Do you believe in the Divinity 
of Christ? 

A. ‘That has no connection with the question 
of Capital Punishment. : 

Minister.—\ suppose he wishes to know wheth- 
er you are a Unitarian or Trinitarian? 

A.. | do not see any connection between the 
two subjects. I have written a work on the 'Ti- 
tles of Christ, in which 1 have given my views of 
that subject. 

Trustee.—Well, you can do as you please about 
answering the question. You spoke of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

A. 
Doctor of Medicine. 
by that name is dead. 

M.nister.—If Mr. Spear is associated with Hor- 
ace Greely of New-York, Robert Dale Owen and 
other infidels, then, | think the house better not 


The Dr. Channing whom I meant is a 
The distinguished Divine 


be granted, 

4. Such men are responsible for their opinions. 
I am answerable only for my own views. With re- 
gard to the Society for Discharged Convicts, no one 
could believe that Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary 
of the Prison Discipline Society was an infidel, 
and he was our Vice President. He has long been 
known as a member of the Orthodox denomina- 
tion. 

The minister then read my credentials, which 
were signed by Dr. Channing. The conclusion 
finally was, that there might be a riot if the house 
was opened. ‘The real truth, I believe, about the 
matter was, that the Methodist were more afraid of 
the subject than of riot, though | confess there was 
some little danger of such a result. Whatacom- 
ment upon un execution! A most godly, sancti- 
fying work was to be done, and yet on the very 
evening afier there were apprehensions of a riot! 
What a confession to be inade by the advocates 
of Capital Punishment! ‘The meeting broke up, 
and the trustees remarked that the objection was 
not to my character, butto my sulject! How will 
the advocates of the gallows settle the matter? It 
is said that this mode of punishment is necessary 
as an example to restrain violent men from crime. 
Yet on the very evening after, the deed is done, a 
house of worship is closed against me, because 
there might be a riot! Will some of the support- 
ers of this diabolical mode of punishment come 
out and enlighten society on this point? 

Respecting the execution, we must refer our rea- 
ders to our account of July 29th. We found our 
letters had produced a great effect upon the public 
mind. It was feared at one time that some seri- 
ous disturbance might break out. We left New- 
Haven on the day after the execution. 

VISIT TO MERIDEN, 

We found a good home at the house of Hezeki- 
ah Rice. 
old fashioned hospitality. 
his wife have lived together about half a centu- 


ty. 
hospitable mansion. 


It reminded us of former days, of good 
Our friend Rice and 


Many a weary pilgrim has found rest in his 
We really felt that we were 


welcome at his house. A few names to our paper 


' were obtained. 


VISIT TO BERLIN, 

We stopped for a night in this quiet village, 
where we were made welcome at the house of H. 
G. Smith, now preaching in New-Haven. Here 
A few aided us in 
Mr. Smith is a devoted 


we found some good friends. 
our benevolent work. 











friend to our cause, and he is one of those few 
men who dares to think and act fur himself. From 
here we went to Hartford. Particulars next week. 














Boston Society in Aid of Discharged Convicts, 


At a late meeting of the Boston Society in Aid 
of Discharged Convicts, Charles Spear, the Se- 
nior Editor of the Prisoner’s Friend, was duly 
appointed agent to lecture on the subject, and to 
solicit donations. ‘The room of the Society is at 
this office.» Means are now wanted to carry for- 
ward the enterprise. Clothing or money will 
be acceptable. A single room.has been hired for 
for those Discharged Convicts only who have 
neither money, friends, nor employment. ‘The 
Society depends on voluntary contributions. We 
appeal to the friends. Will they not sustain one 
agent in this noble enterprise? ‘There are nume- 
rous obstacles to be encountered. All communi- 
cations relating to the Society may be addressed 
to this office, 40 Cornhill. 





[We publish the following with great pléas- 
We wish to be friendly to all, and to do in- 
We hope ‘ A Subscriber and an 


ure. 
justice to none. 


Infidel’ will be satisfied with the explanation of 


our correspondent :— } 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
‘It is Infidel.’ 


Messrs. SPEAR: 

In an article in your last p»per, replying to the attack 
upon you by the Christian Reflector, there occurs a sen- 
timent which, in justice to the Infidel portion of your 
subscribers, of whom you have no sinall number in this 
You stute that, ‘the 
idea of making crime suffer by punishment inflicted by 


city, requires some expl.nation. 


our hands, is the offspring of evil in us. It comes out of 


li is ir fidel.’ 


Now, as it is well known tht there are people in this 


evil in the punished. 


community, and in fact throughout our whole country, 
who acknowledge the name Jnfilel, the inference from 
your language is, that they are the peoplo who profess 
the bad principle of which you speak. But this is alto- 
gether wrong. Infidels, almost without exception, are 
opposed to cupital punishment; and indeed I do not think 
it would be a difficult matter to prove, that as far back 
ws the organization of the General Government, they 
were prominent movers in endeavoring to effect its ubo- 
lition. For wy own part, and I speak also the opinion 
of several of my fiiends who have mentioned your allu- 
sion to us, it was our infidelity, and nothing else, that 
prompted us to subscribe for your paper; and we regret 
to see, while contributing our n.eans to support-it, such 
flings at us as the one above stated. A good cause stands 


in no need of assistance from n.isrepresentation. 
REPLY. 

In answer to the above, the writer of the arti- 
cle referred to says, that in the use of the word 
infidel, he had no reference to any man, or body 
of men, called or calling themselves by that 
name. He used the word in no party sense, but 
to denote that state of mind which is without faith 
in the great fact of being—namely, this, that we 
are the children of creating love, all born broth- 
ers, and that the eternal law of love is never 
changed in its application to us by any forfeiture 
of ours. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just 
and on the unjust.’ "he infidel (i. e. unbelieving) 
state of mind reterred to,will be found, for the must 
part, among those who seek to cal] themselves, and 
are called, Christians, in Christendom; Mahome- 
dons in ‘Turkey; and in any land and time, by the 
name of the popular religion. ‘That religion, so 
far as society has ever yet manifested it in the 
treatmeut of criminals, is, overcome evil with 
evil. No matter what the form of religion, or its 
name may have been, this has always been the 
principle. And this principle was called infidel. 
The state of mind to which it, will apply, in the 
paragraph referred to, was supposed to be in those 


to be called, 
Christians; yet know not the love of Him whose 


who call themselves, and seek 


name they take. ‘This will be plain when the whole 
paragraph is quoted :—‘ The idea of making crime 
suffer by punishment inflicted by our hands, is 
the offspring of evil in the punisher. It is infidel. 
It does not believe in God, or in his Son Jesus 
Christ, though it calls upon their names. It does 
not know them.’ B. 


CapirTaAL PuNISHMENT., Trembling for this 
‘conservative institution’ of old times, the advocates of 
choking the wicked to death, bestir themselves of late, 
and print articles in their newspapers and magazines to 
prove how good it is to strangle, and how grateful the 
Mon- 


As if the Holy Ged, who, they say, wills tht 


practice to Him who made man in His own image. 
strous! 
there be no more brute sacrifices, can smile upon these 
mangling and bloody offerings up of the greatest master- 
piece, the best beloved of his Rorks. [Brooklyn Eagle. 
\ 


Opposite Opinions, 


A person writes us from Royalston, Mass., as 
follows : 

‘I wish you to stop sending your paper tome any 
more, as I shall not take it from the office, for I think it 
increases crime instead of diminishing it.’ 


By the same mail we received another letter, writ- 
ten by a Unitarian clergyman, in Ashby, Mass., in 
which he says: 

* Dear Friends—Fnclesed is the amount of your bil} 
from. last to next April. Go on, and prosper. I deem 
your cause one of the noblest that can engage the heart 
of the philanthropist. I wish you could be here some 
Sunday in my pulpit.’ 

Kind reader, which of these brothérs is in the 


right? 





Appeals from the Friends of Prisoners, 


The two following letters, together with the one 
we published last week from a prisoner, illus- 
trate the falseness of the charge of the Christian 
Reflector, that our paper encourages the crim- 
inal in his crime. Has its correspondent any more 
sage reflections to offer on that subject ? If he has, 
we hope he will not withhold his words of wis- 
dom, nor fail te enlighted us simple ones with 
the profound knowledge that lies stored in his 
capacious brain! — 

‘July 6, 1846. 
Dear Sirs: 

Knowing you to be friends} to the unfortunate, I take 
the liberty to address a fw lines to you. 1 have a sonin 
Leveret street Jail for the first erime I ever knew hiin to 
be guilty of. He got intoxicated on the 17th of June, and 
stole a pair of boots, for which he was apprehended and 
is yet in prison. He has ever borne a good character be- 
fore that time, was a good child and affectionate son. He is 
p oud spirited, and [ fear inp-sisonment will discourage 
hin. “Lf you will have the kindness to visit hin, and give 
him some advice you will confer a fivor on an afflicted 
mother. Ife has no relations nor friend, in the city that 


will be likely to feel interested for hiin.’ 


‘July 7, 1846, 

Messrs. C. ann J. M. Spear. 

GENTLEMEN—Allow me to present to your consid- 
eration the case of a young lad about 11 or 12 years of 
age, who has recently been discharged from the Jail at 
** *. He is a native of this town, and both cf his parents 
are living, but his futher has been addictad to the use o 
ardent spirits, and his mother goes out to washing to ena- 
At the lust term of 


the Court of Comn.on Pleas, he was convicted for steal- 


ble her to provide for her family. 


ing, and the time ef his sentence having expired, he has 
recent'y been dissharged. Eis associates are vicous, and 
his mother ts unable to compel his attendance at school, 
the boy playing the truant, and she feels very desirous to 
procure a place for hin in some House of Refuge, Refor- 
mation or Farm School, so that before his hibits are form- 
ed for life he may be prepared to be a good citizen. J 
write at her request, to inquire of you whether he can pro- 
cure admittance into the School on Thompson's island, 
or at any other reformatery establishment, and if so, how, 
The Jai- 


ler under whose charge he was, says that he behaved very 


at what time, and what would be the expense ? 


well while in jail, and if he could be saved from wrong 
influences at home, he might yet be fitted for a good cit- 
izen. Wishing you much success in your efforts to restore 
the wandering and the lost, I remain, very resp2ctfully, 


Yoursg a 


Letter from ‘the Hangman’s Friend,? 


New Haven, Aug. 1, 1846. 
CHARLES Spear, Ese: 

Dear Sir—I have just seen your paper of the 22d ult., 
containing a ‘ Reply’ to my former communication. 

It would be altogether tedious, and perhaps unprofita- 
ble for me to attempt an answer to this epist] ; and it is 
the less necessary to do so, as to a reflecting mind it fur- 
nishes a sufficient answer to itself. 

It will, however, [ think, be both interesting and useful 
to your readers to learn your opinions on the subject of 
Moral Government, since it is the nature and necessity of 
this that gives rise to the nature, the degree, and the ne- 
cessity of punishinent. I will therefore propose to yoo 
three questions. 

1. Define the nature of a Moral Government. In 
what does Moral Government consist, or whi: are the 
elements which necessarily enter into our idea of it? 

2. If you find one of these elements to be an inflo- 
ence exerted through the medium of law. Please to say 
what you underst nd by law ; is it a rule of action given 
to the subjects of a government, by way of advice sim- 
ply, or must it be enforced by adequate sanctions? 

3. If law cannot be such without s inctions, then } 
would as you what is the nature of a legil sanction, and 
by what rule shall we determine how much good is to be 
awarded to obedience, and how much evil to disobed> 
ence ? 

Having determined these questions, I would ask you to 
inform us whether in your opinion there is any necessity 
that such government should be administered either by 
God or mun ; and if so, what are the grounds of that ne- 


cessity, and what are the ends with reference to which # 
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———— 
should be administered. Finally, as the subjects of hu- 
man and divine government are closely related ; will you 
say whether there is reason to think that God is admin- 
ésterivg a p.rf ct moral government over men ? 

Perhips the clacidation of these points will lead you in- 
to trains of thought somewh.t new and even perplexing}; 
but as your object is truth, I cannot think that you will 
ehrink from the task on that account, 

If you fail to notice the relevancy of this subject to the 
one at issue between us, I will endeavor to apprize you 

Respectfully yours, 
A CITIZEN OF NEW-HAVEN,— 
Alias (in so far as hanging is concerned) ‘ the 
Hangman’s Fviend,’ 


of it in due time. 


An answer next week. 





iG Rev. Mr. Sous, in hisexcellent lecture, on 
the ‘ Moral Results of Potter’s Execution,’ deliver- 
ed in the Universalist Church, on the 2oth, brougnt 
out one point connected with capital punishment, 
in a happy manner, It was this: If capital pun- 
ishment has a good moral influence upon society, 
why are armed soldiers called out to preserve or- 
der among those who crowd around the gallows 
déring the execution? 

It would seem that the good influences upon so- 
ciety would be manifest at the time of the execu- 


tion, if ever—but experience has shown that the 
worst passions are excited under the gallows upon 
which a condemned man is dying, and it always 
becomes necessary to call out armed men to pre- 
vent scenes of violence and general riot. 

In this connexion we would ask the reason why 
our Legisiature was obliged to pass a supplemen- 
tary act providing that executions shall be in pri- 
oate? ifthe choking a man to death, for crime, has 
a moral influence upon soeviety, why not have the 
act as public as possible, so as to give the people 


the benefit of it? But we all know the reason of 


privale executions—the evil tendency of public 
executions has been such as _ to force the Legisla- 
ture tu make a law providing that they shall be in 
private.—IHartford Times. 


We cut 


the following from the Granite Freeman. Speak- 


Tue SHERIFF WHO HUNG HowarD. 


ing of the execution of Howard, the editor says, 
‘We cannot leave the subject without first hav- 
ing spoken our views of the conduct of the officer 
As 
if to attract atteution and to heightea the excite- 


whose duty it was to perform the awful deed. 


ment of the occasion, he was scen as early as 9 
o’clock, and through the forenoon, mingling with 
the crowd, bearing in his hand a sword covered 
with red baize ! and more than once, as we are 
credibly informed, was seen to brace his nerves 
with that which alone fitted the prisoner to commit 
the awful deed for which he has suffered death. 
Is this a Christian land, and this a Christian insti- 
tution ? Is this the 19tk century ?? 





The Death Penalty in England. 


This terrible feature of the criminal law appears 
to be exciting great interest in England, as well 
as in this country. Many of the most distinguish- 
ed and enlightened men have recently taken a 
very decided stand against the infliction of the 
penalty, and have denounced it in the strongest 
terms. Ata recent meeting held in London, Lord 
Nugent proposed the following resolution, which 
was warmly supported, and finally adopted unan- 
imously: 

«That the efficacy of criminul law depends less 
upon the severity of the punishment than the cer- 
tainty of infliction ; and that laws which cannot 
be carried into execution without shocking the feel- 
ings of society, and sinking abhorrence of the 
crime in sympathy for the offender, are contrary 
to reason, inconsistent with morality, and opposed 
to the interest of justice—objections which most 
forcibly apply to statutes enacting the punishment 
of death.’ 

The second resolution was proposed by Mr. 
O’Connell, which declared that no fallible tribu- 
nal should be intrusted with the power of inflicting 
an irrevocable punishment, &ec., which was also 
unanimously adopted, 

Dickens, Jerrold, and others, who could not at- 
tend the meeting, sentletters of apology, in which 
they expressed their hearty concurrence jn the ef- 
forts of the Society. 

A Docror or Divinity 1n tue Fietp. We 
anderstand that the Rev. Dr. Lord has been lec- 
turing in Buffalo, N. Y., against the abolition of 
Capital Punishment. How some Doctors of Di- 
To them its tor- 
tures are indeed capital punishment, 


vinity gloat over t .e gallows! 





The expenses of the trial of Wyatt and Freeman, at 
Auburn, N. Y., amount to nearly $4000, : 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The subjoined letter on this subject was com- 
municated to the Anti-Capital Punishment meet- 
ing in New-York in May. ‘Though a constant 
flood of other matter has caused it to be buried 
in our editorial forgetfulness, its valuable thoughts 
cannot but vivify the heritage of humanity, if suf- 
fered to have free course :— 

From the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston, May 9th, 1846. 

Gentlemen ,—lI am sorry that it is not in my power to 
attend the New York Meetings which are to be held next 
I would gladly have 
been present to listen to your discussions and to have ad- 


week in opposition to the Gullows. 


ded my testiuony against the law of Blood. 

‘The Gallows rests on two main foundations, the belief 
that it is our duty to hang men, and the belief that it is 
necessary to hang men. 1f it could be shown that it is 
not our duty to hung the murderer in order to obey the 
divine law, and that it is not necessary to hang him in 
order to secure Society, then none could be found to de- 
fend capital punishment. But the rule ‘ Whoso sheldeth 
man’s blood,’ &ec., which is the chief reliance of those 
who muintain that it is a duty to hang men, involves the 
principie of vengeance—a principle aboiished in the Gos- 
pel, which declares, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ 
old in consequence of the hardness of men’s hearts, is ut- 
‘Lhe 


times of that ignorance God winked at, but now commands 


"Lhe principle of retaliation, allowed of 
terly rejected by the letter and spirit of the Gospel. 


all men, every where, to repent. 

The passage in Genesis to which I have referred can 
only be adduced in support of the Gallows by the most 
literal construction. If the letter of the Bible may be in- 
terpreted by its spirit, this passage loses all its weight. 
But if not, if we are bound by a narrow literalism, then 
the text proves quite toomuch. ‘Taken literally, it proves 
that we are not to punish those who commit murder; but 
those who ‘ shed man’s b!ood ’—even though it be done 
by the physician with his lancet or the dentist with his 
instrument—even though it be done accidentally or bene- 
ficially. He who takes another’s life by pcisoning him 
or strangling him, cannot be punished by the letter of this 
Not death by 
strang'ing—not necessarily death at all; but shedding of 


A drop of his blood 


law. And what is the punishinent to be ? 
the crimina]’s blood to some extent. 
would satisfy the letter of the law. 

But even if we waive all this as hy percriticism, and as- 
sume that the literal meaning of the text is that he who 


takes man’s life must lose his own; if this is a command 





of God, what right have we to make distinctions between 
What right 


| ‘ . ‘ 
have we to give a pardoning or commuting power to the ex- 


murder in the first and in the secon] degree ? 
ecutive? What right have we to hang men for arson or 
any other crime th n killing? In our State the advocates 
of Capital Punishment argue thus: ‘ He who sheds man’s 
blood by man shall his b’ood be shed,’ which means that 
he who kills a man by poison or in any other way, pro- 
vided it be done wi.fully, or who commits rape, or arson, 
or actual treason, shall be strangled to death without a 
drop of his blood being shed—provided that the Governor 
does not pardon him.’ 

Hanging a man from a sense of duty resolves itself into 
vengeance; hanging him from a elief in its necessity, re- 
Men think that so- 
It is 
well ascertained that so fur as the fear of punishment pre- 


solves itself into a foolish cowardice. 


ciety cannot be safe except murderers are hung. 


vents crime, it is by its certainty, not ils severity. Venhad 





| rather run the risk of a great evil, than expose themselves 


| pose themselves to the imminent risk of death in its most 


to the certainty of a less one. Firemen continually ex- 
horrid form, who would not hold their finger in the fire till 
it was burnt off. So long as Capital Punishment is our 

law, all punishment becomes uncertain. 
| But t have dwelt too long upon familiar thoughts. I 
| trust the time is coming, in which it wiil be seen that it 
| is not our duty to hang men, nor necessary todo so for our 
own security. And when that time comes, and the Gal- 
lows is abolished, we shall look back upon it with the 
/same horror with which we now regard the auto-da-fe, 
va the trial by torture; and our children will wonder that 
such barbarities could have been so long tolerated in 
Christendom. 

With much respect, I am very truly yours, 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


tc We understand that the question of the abolition 
of Capital Punishment is once more to be submitted to 
the people in New-Hampshire. We hope our friends in 
the Granite State will now make a vigorous and system- 
atic effort te abolish the Gallows. 


We shall be happy to 


co-operate with them. 


i The publication of the communication of our 
valued correspondent ‘Q.R.,’ on Arson, (see first 


pige,) it willbe perceived, is very opportune this week, 





It has been on hand some time, and was of course writ- 
ten without any reference to the recent distressing in- 
stance of the perpetration of that crime in Cambridge in 
the case of Hunnewell. The article evinces much re- 
search, and a cogency of reasoning which no honest 


mind will find it easy to withstand. 
u> Donations made to Charles Spear in 
Worcester and Springfield will be acknowledged 





next week, 


lll ————==———=—== s 

3iF> John M. Spear will lecture in Plymouth next 
Sunday evening, on the Proper Treatment of the Crim- 
inal. 





BOARDERS WANTED. 

I can now accommodate two men with board, or a 
man and his wife. Apply at my house, 30 London st., 
or at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


A man will want employment the last day of August 
as a coachman, or in a public house, or in a private fam- 
ily. He informs us that he is determined in future to 
be an honest man. Who will give him an opportuaity to 
labor? 





PLAOE WANTED BY A BOOK-KEFPER. 


A man, well qualified to keep accounts, desires a 
place. He is poor, and wants the assistance of the hu- 
mane and the friends of the prisoner. Who will em- 
ploy him? He has no relations, and but few friends in 
this country. 





A PLACE IN A GROCERY OR SHIPPING OF- 
FICE WANTED. ‘ 
A young man wants a place in a Shipping Office, or in 

a Grocery Store. Aug. 5 





BLACKSMITII. 


A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 


Aug. 5 





BLACKSMITH AND FARMER. 
Aman wants a place to work at Farming in the sum- 
mer, and at Blacksmithing in the winter. He will desire 
to commence labor the last of this month. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘FoR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEICHT OF HIS SANC* 
TUARY} FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—/Jitble. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATI! 





NEW-YORK! Wryartt, to be executed 
at Auburn, on the 17th of August. 

Apram Witcox, for the murder of Samuel 
M’Kinster of Saratoga. ‘Lime of execution, July 
28, 1846. 

Wietram Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Ness family, near Auburn. ‘To be hung 
September 18, 1846. 


VIRGINIA! Hunrer Hit, for the murder of 


Major Smith, at Norfolk. 
February, 1847, 


ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown, 

Mr. Reynolds, near Fort Gibson. ‘Time of exe- 
cution Lept. 14, 1846, 

Ticver, for the murder of John Covert at 
Whitehall. Time of execution not known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub 
| Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 

MARYLAND! Wx». Wuee ter, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
| unknown. 

VERMONT! Evcene Currrorn, for the 
|murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed, 

MISSOURI! Jonw C. Lester, for the mur- 
\der of his brother-in-law, King B. Scott. Time 
of execution, Friday, July 31, 1846. 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Necro Girt, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August. 





Witiiam Situ, for negro stealing (!)  Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
| tember. 


Aprauam, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
asarunaway. ‘To be executed on the second 
| Friday in October. 


Georeer, a slave, for murder, to be executed 
in Charleston on the first Friday in October. 


LOUISIANA! Samven Kennevy, for the 
‘murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
|time of execution not appointed. 


| MAINE! Tomas Tory, for murder; now 
‘confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 


execution not fixed. 


Respited till 7th of 


George, a Euchee Indian, for the murder of 








DONATIONS. 

, Female Prisoners’ Aid Society, Bedford, $3 00 
| Friends, do. 0 75 
| Mr. Gregg, do. 0 25 
| Albert Bacon, do. 0 50 
'A Friend, Plymouth, 5 00 


| Do. 





Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend. 


Thomas Paul, Lowell, $1, (pays to No. 52); W. C. 
, Bennett, Kingston, 1; Elias Webber, Lewiston, 1; W. 
D. Crockett, Dover, 50c; D. S. Bean, Candia, 50c; J. 
M. Critchett, do. 50c; Capt J. Morrill, E. Kingston, 50¢; 
Philip Rowell, do. 5Nc; Alson Scott, Lyman, 1. 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we cas 

now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 

We have a few pampb- 


lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 


on Capital Punishment. 


England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 


some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 


print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 


amine for themselves. The following is a list : 


Essays on Capital Punishment. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John L. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Panish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London, 1841. Price 6 cts. 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 

Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon. 


By Charles Spear. 


By E. H. 


JUST RECFIVED FROM ENGLAND, 

The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distinguished 
opponent of Capital Punishment ; also, 

Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. By 
Hienry Christmas, M. A., F. R. 8., F.S A., St. Johns 
College, Can. bcidge—for sale by the dozen or hundred. 


In addition to the various works on Capital Punish 
ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is om 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

‘Lhe postage on books “has been so much reduced, as 
to make itan object with parchasers to have them sent by 


mail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. 


We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 


in the same manner. 


Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War. 

Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
Do. do. for Young Women. 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 

Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 

A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences of 

Christianity, 

Foster’s Book-Keeping, 

A New System ot Penmanship, 

Beauties of Penmanship, 

Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 

House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 

Young Husband, - 

Young Wife, - 

Young Mother, " 

Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 

Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 

Interior Life, by do. 

Practice of Holimess, by do. 

Phonographic Class Book, 

Reading Lessons in do. 

Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 

Combe’s Physiology, 


Do. Phrenology, 

Do. on the Constitution of Man, 

Do. on Diet, 

Do. onthe Management of Children, 


Memoir of Howard, 

Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 

Upham’s"Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
geant, 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 
the Disciples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
| Green’s Exposure ef Gambling, 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 
Law of Kindness, 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
| Hand-Look of Hydropathy, 
| Facts in Hydropathy, 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 





Do. on Temperance, 
on Matrimony, 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 
emory a tellectuz 7) 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 


| Synopsis of Phrenology, 


Pictorial 


Alp habet—Anna’s Trials—John’s 
tnres, and other Works for children, 


Adven- 


| Acts of the Elders. 
| Consumption Prevented, 
' Advice to the Married and Single, 


| 


; 


Prisoner's Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set to Masie.) 
Spooner on Pov erty. 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 


| Sweethearts and Wives, by ™ %. Arthur; 


, ‘ | Lovers and Husband, “s 
ILLINOIS! Atoxzo Pennineron, for the |The Wife, “ 
murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution not | ‘Ihe Mother, “ 
fixed. | ‘Lhe Maiden, “ 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 


Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all— 
* Forever—never! 
Never—forever!’ 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
* Forever—never! 
Never—forever !” 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber door— 
* Forever—never! 
Never—forever!’ 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful tine, unchanged it has stocd, 
And as if, like God, it ali things saw, 
It caluily repeats those words of awe, 

‘ Forever—never! 

Never—forever !” 


In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-piece never ceased— 
* Forevar—never! 
Never—forever!’ 


There groups of merry children played, 
The youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told— 

* Forever—never! 

Never—forever"’ 


From that chamber, clothed in whito, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in their shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair-— 

* Forever—never! 

Never—forever"’ 


All are scattered now and flad, 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

* Ah! when shall they all meet again ?’ 

As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient time-piece makes reply—- 
* Forever—never! 
Never—forever'’ 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain and care, 
And death and time shall disappear— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessant! y— 
* Forever—never! 
Never—forever’ 





TRUE WORSHIP. 
BY AUSTIN T. EARL. 


Nature, in thee my spirit seeks to learn 

To worship the great Deity aright; 

And know the good from evil > and to bura 
No sacrafice to false gods: but light 

The funeral pyre of Superstition; turn 
Mankind from folly unto wisdom; write 
Upon the tablets of their minds what thou 
Dost deem most fitting to be taught them now 


And while my spirit longeth restlessly , 

And night round me her sable curtain draws, 
And in the lone and silent hours, with thee, 

I hold commune of Him, the great First Cause 
Of all that was, or is, or yet will be, 

Thou teachest me: Obedience to thy laws, 
That do discern myself, as brother clod, 

Is the True Worship of thy God. 








———— 








MISCELLANY. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


The Rev. Mr. N was a man of excellent 
temper, but he was eccentric. He was a power- 
ful preacher, and his ministration was blest to the 
reformation of many in his parish. At the age of 
thirty-four he became enamored of a rich parish- 
oner. Well, the marriage was consummated, the 
| bride’s portion paid ; and the husband, as hus- 
bands in their first love are apt to do, consented 














to the humor of his wife, and accompanied her to 
several festive parties given by his wealthy neigh- 
bors, in honor of his marriage. 

The happy couple were sitting together in their 
comfortable parlor one evening towards spring, 
the reverennd gentleman studying the venerable 
Bede, and his wife equally intent upon a plate of 
the latest fashions, when she suddenly looked up 
with an expression between hope and fear, and 
thus addressed her companion :— 

‘My dear husband, | have a request to make.’ 

‘ Well, Nancy, anything consistent.’ 

‘You do not imagine that I would make an in- 
consistent request, surely ?? 

‘ No—not a request you consider inconsistent. 
But come, what is it?’ 

‘ Why, my dear sir,’ and her voice trembled a 
little, ‘ we have been to several parties among the 
neighboring gentry, and now I think that to mair-. 
tain our position in society we should make a par- 
ty too.’ 

The minister looked blank. 

‘What sort of a party, Nancy?’ he said at 
length, 

‘ Why’ she replied, ‘such a party as those we 
have attended. We must make an elegant din- 
ner, and have dancing after it.’ 

‘Dancing! in a minister’s house!’ ejaculated 
Mr. N . 7 

‘ Why, yes, certainly,’ replied his wife, coaxing- 
ly. ‘You will not dance, the party will be mine ; 
and then we have been to similar parties ali win- 
ter.’ 

‘ True, true,’ he muttered witha perplexed air, 
and sat silent for sometime, as if considering. At 
length he spoke. ‘ Yes, Nancy, you may make a 
party, give a dinner, and if the guests desire it, 
you may dance.’ 

‘Thank you, love,’ she cried, putting her arm 
around his neck. 

‘ But I have some stipulations to make about it,’ 
he said ; ‘I must select and invite the guests, and 
you must allow me to place some of my favorite 
dishes upon the table.’ 

‘ All as you please, love,’ she answered delight- 
edly ; ‘ but when shall it be?’ 

‘ Next Wednesday, if you please.’ 

* But our furniture and window draperies are 
very old-fashioned. Is it not time we had new?? 

‘I should hardly think it necessary to re-furnish 
our rooms, Nancy. Allour furniture is excellent 
of its kind.’ 

‘ But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and 
eane chairs have sucha cold look, do consent to 

have the rooms new fitted ; wecan move these 
things to the unfurnished chambers.’ 

‘And of what use will they be in those rooms 
which we never occupy? Besides, it is near 
spring, and to fit up now for winter, is super- 
fluous.’ 

‘Well, I would not care,’ she persisted, ‘ only 





people will call us parsimonious and ungenteel.’ 

* Oh, if that is all,’ he said, ‘1 will promise to 
expend a thousand dollars on the evening of the 
party, not in furniture, but in a manner which will 
be far more grateful to our guests, and profitable 
to ourselves, and which shal! exhonorate us from 
all imputation of parsimony ; and you may ex- 
| pend in dress, eatables and desert just what. sum 
| you please.’ 

And so the colloquy ended. He resumed his 
| studies, and she gave her mind to the considera- 
| tion of the dress, which would be most becoming, 
and the viands that were most expensive. The 
next day she went busily about her preparations, 
wondering all the time how her husband would 
expend his thousand dollars; but as she had 
discovered something of the eccentricity of 
his character, she doubted not that he meant to 
give an agreeable surprise ; and her curiosity 
grew so great that she could hardly sleep during 
the interval. 

At length the momentous day arrived. The 
arrangements were all complete, and Mrs. N 
retired to perform the all-importint business of 
arraying her person in fine attire. She lingered 

















long at the toilet, relying on the fashionable un- 
punctuality of fashionable people, and when the 
hour struck, left her chamber like Judith of old, 
gloriously to allure the eyes of all who should look 
upon her, and full of sweet smiles and graces, not- 
withstanding the uncomfortable pinching of her 
shoes and dress. Her husband met her in the 
hall. 

‘ Our guests have arrived,’ he said, and opened 
the door of the reviewing room. Wonderful! 
wonderful! What a strange assembly! There 
were congregated the cripple, the maimed, and 
the blind, the palsied, the extreme aged, and a 
group of children ‘rom the Almshouse, who re- 
garded the fine lady, some with wide open mouths, 
others with both hands in their hair, while some 
peeped from behind furniture, the covert to which 
they had retreated from her dazzling presence. 
She was petrified with astonishment ; then a dash 
of displeasure crossed her face, till having run 
her eyes over the grotesque assembly, she met the 
grave expression of her husband’s countenance, 
when she burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘ Nancy,’ at length said her husband, sternly. 
She suppressed her mirth, stammered an excuse, 
and added: 

* You will forgive me, and believe yourself quite 
welcome.’ 

‘ That is well done,’ whispered Mr. N. 

‘ My friends,’ he said ‘as my wife is not ac- 
quainted with you, I will make a few _presenta- 
tions.’ 

Then leading her towards an emaciated crea- 
ture, whose distorted limbs were unable to sup- 
port his body, he said, ‘this gentleman, Nancy, is 
the Reverend Mr. N , Who in his youth trav- 
elled and endured much in the cause of our com- 
mon Master. A violent rheumatism, induced by 
colds contracted among the new settlements in the 
far West, where he was employed in preaching 
he Gospel to the poor, has reduced him to the 
This lady, his wife, has pi- 
But she is old and feeble 


present condition. — 
ously sustained him. 
now, as you may see.’ 
Then, turning to a group with silver locks, and 
threadbare coats, he continued, ‘ These are soldiers 
of the Revolution. ‘They were all sons of rich 
men. ‘They went out in their young strength to 
defend their oppressec country. They endured 
hardships, toils, and sufferings, such as we hardly 
deem it possible for men to endure and live ; they 
returned home at the close of the war, maimed in 
their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to find 
their patrimonies destroyed by fire, or the chances 
of war, or their property otherwise filched and 
wrested from them. And these worthy men live 
in poverty and neglect in the land for the prosper- 
ity of which they sacrificed their all. ‘These ven- 
erable ladies are the wives of these patriots, and 
widows of others who have gone to their reward 
They could tell you tales that would thrill your 
heart and make it better. ‘This is the celebrated 
and learned Dr. B————,, who saved hundreds of 
lives during the spotted epidemic. 
success roused the animosity of his medical breth- 


But his great 


ren, who succeeded in ruining his practise, and 
when blindness came upon him, he was forgotten 
by those whom he had delivered from death. This 
lovely creature is his only child, and she is moth- 
erless. She leads him daily by the hand, and 
earns the food she sets before him. Yet her 
learning and accomplishments are wonderful, and 
she is the author of those exquisite poems which 
appear occasionally in the Magazine. 
These children were orphaned by the Asiatic chol- 
era, and their sad hearts have seldom been cheered 
by a smile, or their palates regaled by delicious 
food. Now dry your eyes, and lead on to the di- 
ning room;” 

She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emotions, 
the thumping of coarse shoes, and rattling of sticks, 
crutches and wooden legs behind her, well nigh 
threw her into another indecoroys laugh. 

To dfvert her attention, she glanced over the 
table. There tood the dishes for which her hus- 
band had stipulated in the shape of two monstrous 
homely-looking meat pies, and two enormous plat- 
ters of baked meats and vegetables, looking like 
mighty mountains among the delicate viands that 
she had prepared to do the table honors ; but her 
husband, after a short thanksgiving to the Boun- 
tiful God, addressed the company with ‘ Now, my 
brethren, help yourselves and one another, to what- 
ever you deem preferable. I will wait upon the 
children.’ 

A hearty and jovigi meal was made, the minis- 
ter setting the example; the old soldiers became 
garrulous, and each recounted some wonderful or 
thrilling adventure of the revolutionary war; and 





the old ladies told tales of privation and suffering, 
and interwoven with them the histories of fathers, 
brothers, or lovers who died for liberty. 

Mrs. N——— was sobbing convulsively, when 
her husband came round, and touching her shoul- 
der whispered— 

‘ My love, shall we have dancing?’ That word, 
with its ludicrous associations, fairly threw her in- 
to hysterics, and she laughed and wept at once. 

When she became quiescent, Mr. N. thus ad- 
dressed the company : r 

‘I fear, my friends, that you will think my wife 
a frivolous, inconsistent creature, and therefore ] 
apologize for her. We were married only last 
fall, and have attended several gay parties, which 
our rich neighbors gave in honor of our nuptials, 
and my wife thought it would be genteel to give a 
dinner in return. I consented on conditions, one 
of which was I should invite the guests. So, be- 
ing the professed minister of Hiin who was meek 
and lowly in heart, I followed to the letter his 
command, ‘ But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind,’ &c.; 
you all recollect the passage. Mrs. N , not 
knowing who her guests were to be, is highly de- 
lighted with the ruse I have played, and I do not 
believe there has been so noble a company assem- 
bled this winter. My wife desired new furniture, 
lest we should be deemed parsimonious, and | 





pledged myself to spend’cne thousand dollars in a 
manner more pleasing to our guests, and which 
should obviate any such imputation.’ 

Then addressing the children, he said, 

‘You will each be removed to-morrow to ex- 
cellent places, and if you continue to be industri- 
ous and perfectly honest in word and deed, you 
will become respectable members of society. ‘lo 
you, Dr. B———, under God I owe my own life. 
I did not know your locality, neither had | heard of 
your misfortunes until a few days since. I can 
never repay the debt I owe you, but, if you and 
your daughter will accept the neat furnished house 
adjoining mine, I| will see that you never want 
again. ‘To you, patriot fathers, and the nursing 
mothers of our country, | present the one thousand 
It is just one hundred dollars to each sol- 
dier’s widow. It is a mere trifle. No thanks, my 
friends. You, Mr. N———, are my father in the 
Lord. Under your preaching I first became con- 
vinced of sin, and it was your voice that first 
brought me the words of salvation. You will re- 
I have a room prepared for 
It is time 


dollars. 


main in my house. 
you, and a pious servant to attend you. 
you were at peace, and your excellent lady reliev- 
ed of her burden.’ ‘The crippled preacher fell 
prostrate on the carpet, and poured out such 
thanksgiving and prayer as found its way to the 
heart of Mrs. N————, who ultimately became a 
meek and pious woman, a fit helpmate fora devo- 
ted gospel minister. 





A Freman in BonvaGe. The older portion of our 
townsmen will recollect a short, square-buiit yellow man 
named Frank, who was raised by the late Hon. ‘Thomas 
Wilson, and for many years resided here, and was gen- 
erally welcome to all our young people by his humor and 
unconquerable love of fun. Frank, it seems, has been 
inveigled down the river, seized and sold as a slave to a 
planter, we understand in Mississippi. We have been 
informed that Frank’s purchaser bought him with others 
on credit, and getting to learn that he is a freeman, says 
that if the fact can be established, he can avoid paying 
the note he has given, and poor Frank may be relieved 
from labor in the cotton fields. 

It is to be hoped that Frank’s situation will command 
the attention of the humane, who should make proper 
effort to establish his identity and have him restored te 


freedom.—[Erie, Pa. Gazette. 





AnotHer Hanoinc. A slave named George has 
been found guilty of murder in Charleston, and sentenced 


to be hanged on the first Friday in October next. 
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